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THE ALDINE. 



THE ANSWER. 

Warm was the ^un of the summer, 

Fragrant the breath of the ftowers, 
Shall sweet things be but the forerunner 

Of woes in this world of ours? 

O cannot and may not the. summer, - 

The warmth, of our pleasures last, 

Are all things and all 

Like red leaves to fall, 

In glbry — and then, oh ! the blast ? 

O mantle and fall of white snow ! 

O flake and icicle pure ! 
Well, well, doth the eye, seeing, know 

Your speech as you lodge at the door ; 
Our hearts read the story of woe. 
And our brains sound the knowledge we cast — 
Are all things and all 
Like red leaves to fall, 
In glory— and then, oh ! the blast? 

The answer we read in the stars — 

God's jewels and man's keen delight — 
O'ei: earth's grand commotions and wars 

Still shines His ineffable light. < 
We float in our hopes on frail spars, 
'Till, reaching the haven at last. 
Know all things and all 
Like red leaves must fall 
But never more, on earth, the blast ! 

— John Worthingtm 



THE STORY OF JOCK WILUSTON. 

" Some of our folks go over to the Island to meet- 
ing to-day ; you'd like to go along, maybe ? " queried 
our host at breakfast, on the morning of our second 
Sunday at L— — . 

"To the Island? Delightful! Let us go, of 
course ! " 

" It's a good piece of walking from the landing to 
the church, you know." 

" How far ? " 

"About two miles — up hill and dow'n dale." 

V Only two miles ! A mere nothing ! " we cho- 
rused, smiling at each other as we remembered how 
impassable two miles of our native pavement might 
have seemed on that midsummer day. But here, 
with the wooing note of the sea in our ears, and the 
strength of the salt air tingling through our veins* 
what might we not do and dare ? 

So light was the breeze, as we stood waiting on 
the beach, that we scarcely felt it strike our raised 
hands ; yet the little boat which came to take us off 
caught the soft breath in her sails, and wafted us 
across the channel gently and noiselessly as a spirit. 

I need not pause to describe the walk that fol- 
lowed, although we remembered it long afterward 
with keen delight. The undulating slopes robed with 
spruce and fir of marvelous symmetry and color ; 
the ^ray outcrop of limestone rock rending the 
crisp carpet of short grass, and dry, brown moss 
spread along the roadside ; the half-score little coves 
of wondrous beauty, where fleets of small boats, like 
white-winged water-fowl, rocked lazily at anchor, 
and the blue water plashed softly upon tiny islets, 
whose quaint rock-work was veiled and garlanded 
by creeping vines and nodding harebells ; and — far 
off — the line where sky and ocean met, embracing 
all with suggestions of the infinite . harmony ; — all 
these, then almost unprofaned, are grown familiar in 
these later years, even to most careless eyes. 

The small, white church, with its odd cupola and 
slowly swinging bell, came in sight at length, crown- 
ing the summit of a gentle elevation. Entering, we 
took our places among the worshipers. . 

The greater part of the simple discourse I have 
long since forgotten, but the closing words, spoken 
in the low, musical voice of the preacher, as he bent 
above the pulpit rail, sound in my memory still : 

"Hear, then, once more, the words of the text: 
* That was the true Light, which lighteth every man 
that Cometh into the world.' Sometimes, my breth- 
ren, we look, long for the brightness of that rising. 
Even the eyes that watch for the morning may scarce 
discern night from,. dawn. Yet there is no soul but 
some time — somewhere — stands in the shining of 
that Light. Every sacrifice of self, every victory of 
love, ijs but its broken reflection. God forbid that 
any one of you, having felt the divine radiance, 
should go away again into the outer darkness ! " 

A hymn was sung, the fervent blessing asked, and, 
passing out with the congregation, we turned aside 
into the churchyard, to spend the hour of noonday 
intermission. Strolling about among the quiet groves, 
many of which, especially the resting-places of 'little 
children, were strewn tenderly with bright-hued 



shells and pebbles, my attention was arrested by the 
contrast between the low, plainly carved stones 
around me, and a tall, slender shaft of the purest 
Italian marble, rising from a solid granite pedestal at 
a little ^distance beyond. Drawing nearer, I read in 
beautifully embossed characters : 

In memory of 

JOCK WILLISTON, 

Who came to himself, and to his 

Father's House, 

On Christmas Day, 1840. 

' They that sat in darkness, saw a great light.' 

The brief epitaph, beneath whose quaint phrase 
some unusual significance seemed concealed, aroused 
in me a strong desire to know more of the quiet 
sleeper below. The wish must have been uncon- 
sciously betrayed in my countenance, for a wrinkled, 
kindly faced old lady, who sat upon a bench near by, 
with an open lunch basket, and two rosy grandchil- 
dren at her .knee, suddenly beckoned me to a place 
beside her, saying, as if in answer to a spoken ques- 
tion, 

"The words do seem odd for a grave-stone, ma'am, 
but indeed the Lord's dealin's with poor Jock were 
past our findin' out. You never heard tell of him, I 
judge ? " 

"No, — but I have never been here before." 

"Likely enough, — and yet every child on the 
coast could tell you the story. It was in the Port- 
land papers, too ^- but — blees me ! that must 'a' been 
nigh twenty years ago. No wonder you wouldn't 
remember." 

The old dame's eyes brightened, and she paused, 
as if to please herself with the anticipation of an in- 
terested listener. ♦ 

" You knew him, then, this Jock, as you call him ? " 
I Hinted gently. 

" Knew him ?," she answered with a musing smile. 
"I dressed him the night he was born, — a strong- 
limbed, hearty babe, with bright, black eyes, and 
hair as dark and curly as Jamie's here. That was 
Christmas Eve,^ and just one week afterward, on 
New Year's Day, the brig Sea Gull foundered off the 
coast of Newfoundland, with Cap'n Williston and all 
his men, and so the poor baby never saw his father's 
face. 

" Poor little Mis. Williston ! I can see just how 
she looked, lyin' there day after day, as white and 
helpless 'a& a broken day-lily, with that little brown 
head tucked against her cheek ; 'twas only the baby 
that kept her alive. She'd make me hold him to the 
light a dozen times a day. 'You're sure his eyes 
won't turn any lighter, Mis. Dawson ? ' she'd say. 
You see the cap'n had a coal-black eye. And then 
again, 'He grows. Mis. Dawson? You think he's 
very well, don't you ? ' in a voice that wistful, that I 
had a master fight with myself to keep the water out 
of my eyes, instead of answering her up right cheer- 
ful, 'Well? I should think he did, the little cap'n! 
And growin' ? Look at that arm ! Why ! he'll be 
liftin' his mother off the bed before she knows it ! ' 
Then she'd smile a little pale smile, and put her two 
arms round my neck, poor thing ! for she was scarce 
more'n a baby herself. 

"Well, the time passed on, and little Jock grew 
up, as brave and handsome a lad as you could wish 
to see. It was real sunshine to my eyes to see him 
walkin' alongside of his mother, drawin' himself up, 
and keepin' step with her like a grown man. So ten- 
der of her, too, he was, leavin' all his mates for her if 
she was alone, an^ forever layin' out what he meant 
to do for her when he was a man. And what with 
bein' so fond and proud of him, she got to look, bar- 
rin' her black dress, almost the same as when. the 
cap'n was alive. Ah, me! Fvig'' thought a many 
times since how merciful it is in the Lord to let us 
s^e so little ways ahead. ' In the best of times, we're 
only ships in a fog, and have to steer by compass. 

"The summer Jock was twelve year old, was 
amazin' sickly all along the coast. I was nigh beat 
out nursin' 'Bijah Porter's wife through the typhoid, 
and had come home one Wednesday afternoon to get 
a little rest. As I was lyin' on the lounge, in a half- 
doze, the door opened, and Mis. Williston come in. 
She never stopped nor spoke, but come straight 
across the floor, with a face white as a ghost. Then 
she put her hands on my shoulders, and says she, 
' Mis. Dawson, my Jock's got the fever.' I rose up 
like a flash, and put my shawl over my head, and 
went home with her. And I never came home, 
ma'am, for seven weeks. Awesome weeks they were, 
ma'am. The nights were worst. I used to feel as if 
we two were fightin' Death hand to hand for that 



boy, and he a tossin' on the pillow, his red cheeks 
sunk away, all his curly hair shaved close to his 
head, and in all that time never givin' us one reason- 
able word or look. It was the fourth week, when I 
minded, one mornin', as Mis. Williston sat by the 
bed, that her hair was turnin', but by the. seventh, 
ma'am^when the fever left him, it was as white as 
mine is now. 

" All biit the least breath of life was burnt out of 
him, and when he did once begin to mend, it was so 
slow that it took us a great while to find out that 
any thing was wrong. It come to me, first, when I 
went into the bedroom, one afternoon, of a sudden. 
He didn't see me for a minute, and laid there a playin' 
with his fingers, — then, all to once, he looked up and 
laughed ! That laugh ! O ma'am ! all the rest was 
as nothin' to that! I just sunk down into a chair, 
and groaned, ' O Lord ! have mercy on his mother ! ' 
Not/>^^/./' 

" The Lord did have mercy on her, but not in my 
way. He took her home that next winter, and I've 
thought many a time that I'd like to 'a' been by 
when he explained to her — as I'm certain he would 
— some things that we down here waited years and 
years for, and many more, belikes, that we've never 
found out at all. . 

"Poor little Jock got well again — in his body — 
that was all. His mind was clean gone. He used to 
go about gentle and harmless as a lamb. Whilst his 
mother lived,. he'd follow her every step she took, 
but mcjie like a dog than a human child. If she sat 
down, he'd just drop down at her fe^t; and rub his 
head on her knee, like a dumb thing, ;?i»Tot but that 
he talked yet— a good deal sometimes — but all in a 
weak, senseless fashion, that'd half-break your heart. 
He didn't seem to know the reason of any thing — he 
might be half-starved and yet never think of eatin' 
unless you put the victuals before him. 

"There was a while after Mis. Williston died that 
I had a little hopes of him. He used to wander 
around as if he was searchin' for something, and 
sometimes, all to once, an odd look'd come into his 
face for half a second^— you'd 'a' said, to look at him, 
that he was just a goin' to find it, whatever 'twas. It 
was then he took the habit that stuck to him ever 
after, of clappin' both hands to his head and sayin', 
/It's comin'!' 'What's comin', Jocky?' I used to 
say sometimes, and the poor boy'd stare up into my 
face with a dazed, 'wildered look for a minute, and 
then break out into one of his weak, senseless smiles. 
"There was little or nothin' left to take care of 
him with ; but not a man or woman on the island 
would ever 'a' let a child o' Cap'n Williston's come 
to want, let alone his bein' a poor unfortunate like 
Jock. So we all adopted him, as you might say, and 
he used to go and come from one house to another 
just as suited him. On the whole, he seemed to stick 
to me the most. You'll wonder at it, maybe, but the 
poor boy was real company for me, after all, bein' 
alone so much when Zebedee — that was my man — 
was gone ofi" on his whalin' voyages. 

" I used to be a master hand to read my Bible in 
them days, though my old eyes 've been too dim for 
it now this many a year. Thank the Lord, though, 
that I can see the page a'most as well as ever in my 
mind ! I had a habit of readin' out loud a great deal, 
seemin' to get the sense better so — -especially in the 
Psalms — and queer as you might think it, there 
Jock 'd lay stretched on the rug, before the fireplace, 
a listenin' by the hour. I used to think 'twas the 
sound o' my voice he liked, for he didn't know 
enough to understand a single word rightly. But 
howsoever that was, hearkenin' to me readin' was 
one of the two things he seemed to like best in the - 
world. The other was to go out with the men in the 
boats. Of course he wasn't of any particular use, 
but they all humored him, and sometimes, in the 
mackerel season, they'd keep him out for days and 
weeks to a time. 

" But I must hurry along, ma'am, or I'll be tiring 
you out. All this while Jock was growin' up, and at 
twenty he was a great, strong fellow, standin' a good 
six foot in his stockin's. He didn't look that tall, 
though, owin' to his stoopin' some and walkin' with 
a shufflin', shamblin' sort o' gait, such as you've 
minded in others, maybe, when the brain didn't hold 
the tiller. 

" It was that same summer when Mabelle Devereux 
first came to the Island. Her father was a French 
gentleman, wha had lived a great many years in this 
country. Bein' out of health, he thought to try the 
sea air for awhile. I'm an old woman, and I've seen 
many a fresh face in my time, but never another that 
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was fit to set alongside Mabelle Devereux'. There 
was a picture in Parson Ellet's parlor, over the man- 
tel-piece, that came from over seas, — a Madonna he 
called it, — and I've heard tell that it was copied after 
the greatest picture of the greatest painter that ever 
lived. But that's neither here nor there, — only 
when I first set my eyes on Mabelle, sittin' one Sun- 
day in Deacon Price's pew, — Mis. Price was aunt to 
Mabelle's mother, — I leaned over the forward pew 
before I thought what I was doin', and whispered to 
'Bijah Porter's wife, * Look there ! There's Parson 
Ellet's picture stepped out o' the frame ! ' 

"Mabelle was as good- as she was pretty. I used 
to tell them that all the young men on the coast just 
stood afar off and worshiped her. The girls doted 
on her, too, — she seemed too different from all the 
rest to be the least bit jealous of Old Mr. Devereux 
was masterly pleased with the Island, and I heard 
him talkin' with Parson Ellet once, at a clam-bake, 
about the ' hospitality of the inhabitants, and their 
remarkable sympathy with an invalid's sufferin's,' 
and it's bein' 'really rare, my dear sir/ to find such 
delicate feelin' among the common people.* * Com- 
mon people,' indeed ! I ached to speak up right 
there, and say * You fool ! so you think it's for you 
that twenty boats are ready mornin', noon, or night, 
with two or three stout young fellows to each one, to 
row or sail you where you like.^' But I bit my lips, 
and held still, which was better for us both. 

"All little children and brute beasts loved Mabelle 
at first sight, and it was no wonder that poor Jock 
took to her, too. She used to spend 'most all the 
pleasant days out-doors with her father, for Mr. Dev- 
ereux, when he didn't choose to go out on the water, 
would have a great chair carried down to the shore, 
and sit there in the sun. Mabelle would ramble up 
and down the beach, or climb about among the rocks, 
coming around every little while to see )f her father 
wanted any thing. Jock got by degrees to followin' 
her for all the world as he used to his mother, before 
she died. Some girls wouldn't have wanted the 
great foolish fellow around, or would even have been 
afraid of him, maybe, but it wasn't so with Mabelle. 
She used to speak to him in her quiet, gentle way, 
and he minded he^ voice like a little child. It was 
wonderful how many things she made him do for her 
thaf nobody else would 'a' thought of trying to make 
him uiiderstand. I used to wondeniometimes/if he'd 
had somebody like her when he was a little fellow 
and first lost his mind, if he mightn't partly have got 
it back again, after all. 

"One afternoon I started to go down by the fish 
house that Tom Porter 'd left there dryin', and I'd 
promised him to see to. I went toward where Mr, 
Devereux was sittin' in his chair, and Mabelle stand- 
in' by hirn. There were three or four spruce-lookin' 
3^oung men talkin' with them, that had come over 
that day in a yacht from Portland, and a little 
ways off, by the side of a rock, half-sittin' and half- 
lyin' in the sun, was Jock. I couldn't hear what the 
young men were sayin*, but I saw they looked at, 
Jock, and laughed, and in a minute one •of them 
stepped up to him and gave his chin a pull, sayin' 
somethin' that set them all ojff again. I was close 
by them, and a sharp word was on the end of my 
tongue, when something seemed to stop me, and I 
looked at Mabelle. O, ma'am, I'd never seen her 
like that ! So tall and so terrible ! Her whole 
body trembled, her eyes flashed, and a red spot 
burned in her cheek, and then went out in an in- 
stant and left her face like ashes. She didn't seem 
to walk toward Jock — she went as the wind goes. 
She put her hand on his shoulder, and he gazed up 
into her face. I'll never forget that sight. The same 
pitiful, dazed look that I knew so well, come over my 
poor boy's face once more — his hand went slowly up 
to his forehead. ' It's comin' ! ' he said. ' Comin' } ' 
she answered, in a low voice that rung like a bell, — 
* Yes, my poor brother! Yes, a thousand times! 
Comin' in God's time ! ' ' Mabelle ! Why, Mabelle ! ' 
said Mr. Devereux, but she did not seem to hear. 
Turnin' half about, she saw me. ' Go now with Mis. 
Dawson, Jock!' she said in' her old voice, and he 
came to me in a moment. We walked on a few steps, 
and I looked around, and saw the young men stand- 
in' still with their eyes on the ground, and Mr. Dev- 
ereux leanin' on Mabelle's. arm, and walkin' slowly 
up the hill. Tom Porter and Ben Britton were mas- 
terly disappointed that the Portland chaps went 
home next mornin' instead o' stayin' for a week's 
fishin' as they'd given out they would. The boys had 
allowed to make a good bit out of them for odd jobs, 
but Mabelle and I kept our own counsel. 



" Mabelle and her father went home in November, 
and a little while after. Mis. Deacon Price told me 
they had gone to France. 

"The fall of 1840 was a hard one for folks as got 
their livin* by the sea. One gale beat close upon 
another, and more than one boat from the Island 
went to pieces. Winter came, at last, and it was a 
comfort to have the mackerel schooners all in, and 
settle down a little. Comfort, leastwise to some, 
more than to me, for Zebedee was away somewhere 
in the north seas, and many a gusty night I used to 
lay and never shut my eyes till daybreak. 

"Christmas Eve came. All day the Island had 
been choked in a cold mist. Away to the northeast 
the gray bank of fog broke a little as the sun went 
down, and showed a pile of cloud black as midnight. 

"Jock 'd been stayin' with me ever since summer. 
He didn't seem like himself that night, so restless 
and uneasy-like, and to see if I couldn't pacify him, I 
got my Bible and begun to read just where it opened, 
which happened to be at the eighteenth Psalm. He 
threw himself down and listened, but he had such a 
queer, wild look, that I shut the Bible after a little, 
and told him to go up-stairs to bed. He started 
docile enough, but at the chamber door he stopped 
so long that I spoke to him again : 

" 'Go on,' now, Jock — -that's my good boy.' He 
gave such a start that I was scared for a minute, then 
he put up Ms hand, and said, quite loud, 

" ' It's comin' ! To-night ! ' 

"Then he went up stairs. 

" Somehow I couldn't go to bed. I felt as if some- 
thing was goin' to happen. The very air wasn't nat- 
ural. Before I knew it, I'd be sayin' over to myself, 
'It's comin' — to-night!' 'Twas no use tryin'to 
scold myself out of my feelin's, and so, at last, I just 
lopped down on the lounge with my clothes on. As 
I laid there, I could hear the wind risin' and the surf 
pound on the rocks outside of the bar. I heard the 
clock strike ten, and eleven, and then I must 'a' gone 
into a heavy sleep, for when I woke up all of a sud- 
den, the last spark of fire was out and the room cold 
as a graye. The candle was burnt down into the 
stick, till there was hardly a gleam of light left. I 
got up, for I was shiverin' like an ague-chill, and as I 
waljced across the floor, I felt the old house tremble 
in the gale, and the roar of. the sea was like one long 
roll of thunder. Then, all to once— it's a dreadful 
sound, ma'am, in a night like that — I heard a gun, 
and in a minute more, another, and I fell down on 
my knees and prayed for the poor wretches perishin' 
out there in the storm. I couldn't abear to stay 
alone, so I put something around^ me and ran over 
through the dark to 'Bijah Porter's. They were all 
up, and 'Bijah and Tom had just come up from the 
shore. They couldn't make out any thing, they said, 
and the sea run so that there was nothin' to do but 
wait for light. ^ 

"Toward nlornin' the wind went down, and with 
the first streak of dawn, we all went down to the 
beach. There was a great crowd there a'ready, and 
after a good while we could just make out a big black 
thing, lyin' partly out of the water to the leeward of 
(^Pirate's Rock, not more'n a quarter of a mile away. 

" * Poor cireeturs ! ' said Bije, ' they must 'a' been 
all dead hours ago.' 

"So nigh the land, and Christmas Day !' said Mar- 
tha Price, who was a standin' closei to me. Then she 
gripped my arm, and says she under her breath, 

" 'Ma'am Dawson, T dare to say that it's a cruel 
thing ! ' 

" I couldn't answer her. I felt like a blasphemer, 
for 'twas my own thought she'd voiced. 

" All of a sudden I heard a noise behind me, like 
some one runnin', and the crowd parted every way. 
I turned around, and for an instant, ma'am, I thought 
the sea 'd give up the. dead it swallowed two and 
twenty years agone ! Wasn't it Cap'n Williston that 
stood there, with black eyes flashin' and the salt spray 
frozen into his hair? A dozen women screamed, and 
old Mis. Price fell down like dead. 

" ' Jock ! ' I called out then, for I didn't know what 
I was sayin' — ' O Jock ! is it come ? ' 

" He didn't answer. I doubt if he heard or saw 
me at all. He stood starin' out to sea with such a 
face as I never saw on mortal man. All to once his 
voice, that used to be so weak like a child's, rung 
out strong and clear as a trumpet : 

" ' He bowed the heavens, also, and came down, 
and darkness was under his feet. And he rode upon 
a cherub and did fly ; yea, he did fly upon the wings 
of the wind. His pavilion round about him were 
dark waters and thick clouds of the skies. 



" ' He sent from above, he took me, he drew me 
out of many waters. 

" ' Thou wilt light my candle ; the Lord my God 
will enlighten my darkness. For who is God, save 
the Lord, and who is a rock save our God 7 ' 

" The fog lifted up in the east, and the clear light 
touched his head. A minute more and the wreck 
was in full view. Jock turned like a flash and 
wrenched the glass out of Skipper Gibson's hand. 
He looked for an instant, then he dashed it down 
on the sand, and ran for the boat-house. The men 
looked at each other. Nobody seemed to breathe. 
Skipper Gibson was the first that spoke. 
" ' Men ! ' hesaid, ' God calls us by a miracle ! * 
'^ It was like breakin' a spell. They ran, they 
shouted, they pulled down the boat. Jock was the 
first inside. Six times the swell beat her back, but 
the seventh she passed the breaker. Up and down 
over the white caps we could see her spring to the 
oars. The men told us after that Jock never spoke, 
but pulled with the strength ojf three, and that if in 
all those senseless years when he'd been so much 
upon the sea, he'd made the handlin' of a boat a 
study, he couldn't 'a' seemed to know better what to 
do. Skipper Gibson declared to his dyin' day that 
he believed the spirit of his father came back into 
Jock's body that day ; but I think, ma'am, that it was 
another Spirit that lightened that darkness. 

" We watched them as they made fast to the wreck, 
and then we made out two men climbin' up the side 
and into the riggin'. We saw through the glass one 
dark thing and then another handed down ; . then 
somethin' seemed to fall, and nothin' was clear for a 
little. The boat moved round and round the wreck, 
and headed for shore. As it came nearer, we made 
out Skipper Gibson and 'Bijah and the others, but no 
Jock. A hundred hands stretched out to pull 'em in. 
The skipper sprung over the bows. 

"'Quick! quick!' he called out. 'Lend a hand, 
and we may save them yet ! ' 

" Who was it, ma'am, do you think, that lay white 
and still in that boat^bottom ? A woman, and an old 
man and a young ! It was Mabelle, and her father, 
and poor Jock ! / 

" I neednit tell you how we worked. We that live, 
here know how to snatch life out of the very maw of 
the hungry sea. Mabelle andr Mr. Devereux were 
nigher frozen to death than drowned. The captain 
of the ship had 'em lashed to the riggin' and wrapped 
round and round with sail-cloth. Only that had kept 
them alive, and they two alone, of all on board, saw 
the sun rise after that awful night. 

"But Jock — my Jock ! . We'd 'a' given our. hearts 
to save him, but it' wasn't to be. ---He climbed up first, 
the men told us, with the skipper after him, and cut 
the ropes himself. Mr. Devereux was handed down 
first, and then Jock lifted Mabelle in his arms, but 
just as the men in the boat took her from him, her 
cloak fell away and showed her face, white and set 
like death. Jock gave a great cry, threw up his arms, 
and fell over the ship's side. They picked him up in 
less'n a minute, but he must 'a' struck his head some- 
how, for there was a great bruise on his temple, and 
he never breathed nor stirred. / 

" I knew when I first set eyes on him that he was 
dead. I must 'a' felt, after they'd tried for hours to 
bring him to, and given up at last, something as 
Elisha did when the sons of the prophets came back 
from huntin' everywhere for Elijah, and he told them, 
' Said I not unto you. Go not ? ' I thought the Lord 
had come so near in takin' poor Jock that we might 
'a' seen 'the chariot of Israel and the horsemen 
thereof.' 

" He looked the image of his father in the coflSln. 
Mr. Devereux couldn't leave his bed then, nor for 
weeks and weeks after, but he made Deacon Price 
go to Portland and get the best that money could 
buy — all rosewood and silver and satin and velvet. 
And such a funeral never was seen on the Island. I 
reckon that a thousand people stood tn the grave- 
yard and around the church, arid scarce a dry eye 
among them all. 

"There was no end of fine-spun talk among the 
doctors. Three of 'em came to talk with me one 
day, seein' that Jock had been with me so much, to 
find out all they could about him — the ' nature of his 
disease,' and so on. But I just made answer, 

" ' It's no use, gentlemen ! Beggin' your pardon, 
you've no cause to meddle with this thing. It's the 
Lord's doin's, and it's marvelous in our eyes ! ' 
" And so they went away. 

'^Mr. Devereux had the stone set up, but 'twas 
Mabelle that told them what to put on it. The old 
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gentleman is dead, now, but Mabelle is married and 
lives in Boston, and every summer she comes down 
to the Island and brings her little boy, and when the 
afternoons are pleasant you can see them sittin* here 
in the graveyard on this very seat. She tells him 
over and over what I've been tellin' you, and he 
never gets tired of listenin'. 
"Always, when she's done, he says: 
" ' So that's why you named me Jock, mamma ? ' 
" But bless me ! there's the bell, ma'am. How I've 
been runnin' on ! But you'll excuse an old woman 
whose life is mostly in the past." 

— Mary A. P. Stansbury. 



KNICKERBOCKER DAYS. 

The present city of New York, with its vast gath- 
ering of people from the four quarters of the globe, 
is so unlike the staid, pastoj^l, and withal warlike 
days of the city of Nieuw Amsterdani, which once 
stood "where nowadays the Battery lies," that it 
requires a considerable effort of the 
imagination to take one to the year 
of grace 1661, or thereabouts, and 
place him among the quaint people 
so characteristically portrayed by 
Mr. Gault in his "Knickerbocker 
Days." For a long time the Dutch 
claimed Manhattan Island as their 
own, and they founded a city upon 
its southern end, building a wall 
around it, and erecting forts to keep 
off the Yankees, the English, and the 
Indians, who were alike regarded as 
common enemies. Mr. Stedman, in 
his " Peter Stuyvesant's New Year's 
. Call," has admirably described the 
life and times of that era in poetical 
numbers: 

" Two windmills topped their wooden wall, 

On Stadthuys gazing down, 
On fort, and cabbage-plots, arid all 

The quaintly gabled town ;;.' . 
These flapped their wings and shifted backs, 

As ancient scrolls determine,* 
To scare the savage Hackensacks, 

Paumauks, and other vermin." 

The scene depicted by the artist is 
one of quiet and primitive simplicity, 
almost Arcadian in its surroundings. 
The rough, but substantial and com- 
fortable wooden house, with its 
piazza for lounging and smoking, is 
surrounded by the primeval trees of 
the yet almost unbroken forests of 
the New World, overlooking the 
lordly river discovered by Hehdrick 
Hudson. This mansion may have 
stood as far away in the country as 
the Bouwery, or Beeckman's Wold, 
or the farm made famous by Peter 
Stuyvesant and his long-lived pear 
tree. The three Dutch governors of 
Nieuw Amsterdam, as written about 
by Washington Irving in his " His- 
tory of New York, from the Begin- 
ning of the World to the end of the 
Dutch Dynasty," may be chatting 
together in the group in front of the 
porch, as seen in the picture. These 
governors, according to Diedrich Knickerbocker, 
indulged in " unutterable ponderings," and were 
named " Walter the Doubter, William the Testy, and 
Peter the Headstrong." 

" These burghers grave and stately. 
With schnapps and smoke and psalm. 
Lived out their lives sedately." 

There was a time when the family mansions on 
Wall Street were noted for the size and beauty of 
their gardens, and a gentleman who lived at the cor- 
ner of Nassau and Wall streets had the finest grap- 
ery in the city ! In that day the fashionable prome- 
nade extended from old Trinity Church to the Bat- 
tery, and the " Breukelin ferrymen " were a jolly 
band of men, who pulled at the oars. Mr. Stedman 
has described in verse the habits of the Knicker- 
bockers : 

" At night the loyal settlers lay 
Betwixt their feather-beds ; • 
In hose and breeches walked the day. 

And smoked and wagged their heads. 
In petticoats of linsey-red. 
And jackets neatly kept. 
The vrouws their knitting-needles sped, 
And deftly spun and swept." 



Taking a look inside one of these Knickerbocker 
mansions, the poet exclaims : 

" That ancient room ! I see it now : 
The carven nutwood dresser ; 
The drawers that many a burgher's vrouw 
Begrudged their rich possessor ; 

The brace of high-backed leathern chairs. 

Brass-nailed at every seam ; ^ 

Six others ranged in equal pairs ; 

The bacon hung abeam ; 
The chimney-front with porcelain shelft ; 

The hearty wooden fire ; 
The picture, on the steaming delft. 

Of David and Goliah," 

The Knickerbocker days of New York have passed 
away, but their memory will remain fragrant and 
green so long as we preserve such names as Stuy- 
vesant Square, Pavonia, Navesink, Communipaw, 
Wee-hawk, Hoboken, Bronx, Katts Kill, St. Nicho- 
las, Haerlem, and many others. If, as Miss Mary L. 
Booth says, "the influence of the Dutch has gone 




' A watching, as in childhood, for the flowers that one by one 
Open their golden petals to woo the fitful sun." 

with the old tiles around the fire-place," a glamor 
of romance still hangs about the early days of New 
York, which is echoed from the shores of Jersey, 
where, in many places, the language of Holland is 
yet retained. 

♦ 

AN OLD-TIME SEA-FIGHT. 

The history of the United States navy is one of 
which every American may be proud. From the 
first conflict, to the last, with which it has been en- 
gaged with enemies, its success and prowess have 
been remarkable. Surveying the whole field, from 
the first warlike maritime expedition attempted by 
the American colonists, when Captain Argal, of Vir- 
ginia, in 161 3, entered the Bay of New York with a 
fleet of three vessels to demand possession of the 
territory from the "pretended Dutch Governor," 
to Farragut, lashed to the mast of his flag-ship 
at Mobile, there is much which is brilliant, grand 
and thrilUng to remember. When James Fenimore 
Cooper finished his "History of the Navy of the 
United States of America," in 1846, he wrote these 
prophetic words : " Divine Providence controls all for 



its own great ends ; but, should its laws work as they 
have done for the last half-century, the historian of 
the American navy who shall sit down to his labors 
in the year 1900, will have a task before him very 
different from that which has fallen to our share." 
Not even Mr. Cooper could have anticipated the 
great changes and events which occurred in less 
than twenty years afterward — naval conflicts which 
astonished the world, and a revolution in naval arch- 
itecture which all Europe hastened to adopt. 

In his spirited and beautifully drawn full-page pic- 
ture, Mr. Julian O. Davidson, who has made a study 
of ships and marine views in all parts of the world, 
shows us with great vividness a desperate naval con- 
flict of the period of the American Revolution. . A 
sea-fight in those early days was frequently a hand- 
to-hand conflict ; the sides of the vessels actually 
came in contact with each other, and boarding-par- 
ties stood ready to fall upon the hapless crew which 
should give the first opportunity for so doing. A 
battle of this kind would rage for hours, days and 
nights even, and a. vast amount of 
dreadful and blood5vwork would be . 
accpmplished, requiring far more 
physical courage and endurance 
than is expected of men at the pres- 
ent day. Nowadays two iron-clads, 
or monitors, will throw great shots 
at each other miles away ; and if any 
one is killed, the result is either ac- 
cidental, or it is scientifically accom- 
plished, thus robbing it of that per- 
sonal bravery characteristic of other 
days. 

In Mr. Davidson's picture, the con- 
flict, which has been a hot one, is at 
its height. The smaller vessel has 
run across the bows of the larger, 
and the fire from it has been so se- 
vere, most of the men on the English 
man-of-war have crowded the upper 
deck, or clambered up into the rig- 
ging. The tops of two of the masts 
have been shot away, and fallen 
overboard, and the water is strewn 
with WiQ debris of the battle, to which 
half-drowned sailors are clinging. 
The sails are riddled with grape and 
canister shots, yet the fight goes 
bravely on, for neither ship has 
struck its colors. Those who recol- 
lect that in 1779 the King of France 
and Dr. Franklin, the American Min- 
ister, put into commission quite a 
little fleet of war-ships, with Captain 
Paul Jones as commander-in-chief, 
will also remember that soon after 
this was done, the Bon Ho7nme Rich- 
ard, in charge of Commodore Jones, 
had a terrible conflict in September 
of .that year with the English ship 
SerapiSy commanded by Captain 
Richard Pearson, off Flamborough 
Head and Scarborough. The Bon 
Homme Richard was equal to a 32- 
gun frigate, while the Serapis carried 
44 guns. Commodore Jones did not 
hesitate to attack the English ship, 
and the battle commenced at half- 
past seven in the evening, and raged for several 
hours, or until the English ship hauled down its col- 
ors. At the first discharge of the Richard's 18-pound 
guns, two of the six burst, and the rest Were aban- 
doned. The American ship soon after ran ahead of 
the bows of her antagonist, and Paul Jones lashed 
the enemy's head-gear to his mizzen-mast. A spare 
anchor of the English ship, was hooked into the quar- 
ter of the American. The Serapis caused the main 
deck guns of the Richard to be abandoned. The 
fight was continued on the upper deck and forecastle 
by the use of muskets and grenades. After a short 
contest the Americans cleared the quarter-deck of 
the Serapis, driving the men below. . They threw 
grenades into the Serapis, causing an awful explosion, 
killing twenty men and wounding thirty-eight. Both 
ships were frequently on fire. Finally, about an hour 
after the explosion, Captain Pearson hauled down 
the colors of the Serapis and surrendered to Paul 
Jones. The total loss of the Richard in this remark- 
able battle was about one hundred and thirty-two, 
while the Serapis lost one hundred and seventeen, 
besides some killed and wounded whose names could 
not be discovered. 



